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guests; the northern balcony, protected by a lattice screen,
was for the ladies of the hareem> who could watch the
dances while remaining themselves more or less invisible.

At the lower end of the terrace was the wing under
which we had entered by the tunnel passage. At the
farther end, a short staircase led up to the main doorway
of the palace proper, with a big reception hall furnished
in European style, where the Melewi permitted me later
to take some photographs, and a corridor leading to the
Jiareem and private apartments of the palace, which we,
of course, never entered. The monastery quarters, with
cells for the eighteen resident dervishes, lay on the hill-
side, behind the dome.

Almond trees were planted on the terrace; there were
potted plants and flowers, and a circular fountain with
bright-colored fish and a jet of water spouting upward
from its center; a brook from the hillside had been led
under the palace walls, emerging to flow through a mossy,
stone channel and disappear rumbling again into the
darkness below. From a row of tubes set in the wall,
fourteen jets of water spurted into this little watercourse.

When servants came with soap and towels, we washed
our hands and faces at these spouts. Meanwhile Euro-
pean chairs were brought and a table was set, farengi-
fashion, under a tree, in preparation for luncheon, with
white damask cloth and a profusion of silver tableware.

Asceticism obviously had no part in Dervish hospital-
ity, for presently we found ourselves smoking exquisite
gold-tipped cigarettes from Cairo and sipping a delicious
pale-green liquid, mixed from freshly crushed white
grapes and lime-juice. The Sheik el Melewi smoked and